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A REALM OF BEAUTY FOR ARTISTS TO EXPLORE 

By Charles de Kay 



See 'page 267 



COR centuries Art has never thought, or, if some 
* individual has thought for her, Art has never 
dared to think of setting foot on many a fruitful 
plain, many a range teeming with beauty though 
nothing stood in the path. That is because the arts 
are close to man and dependent on his religious 
or philosophical bent, his notions of what is in good 
taste or in bad, his preferences and his prejudices. 
Art is ridden by fashions, and disaster awaits him 
who dares contravene them. Brown landscapes of 
the summertide were once the thing. But yyho cares 
nowadays for woodland and meadow painted in 
tobacco juice — paintings all chique? 

No, at present we must have our summer land- 
scapes served in green, and not monotonous green 
either — green split into several of the dozen nuances 
of that difficult color. Again, save as a curiosity al- 
ready half satisfied, who wants the art of Polynesia 
passed through European hands, although Gauguin 
did find congenial souls who accepted his lack of 
grace and defective color-feeling as a new gospel. 
For a time some of the novelty-seeking, bored 
Parisians applauded — how long ago it seems! Ce- 
zanne the obstinate and clumsy may have consoled 
himself with the dream that he was inaugurating a 
new school in painting; there are those who say that 
he has ; but it is hard to believe that a painter de- 
ficient in composition and a sense of beauty of line, 
and also without any real charm of color will ever 
be accepted as a path-breaker. What is needed is 
not so much fresh methods of painting as fresh fields 
in which painters can disport themselves. 

We look back and, through the misty prehistoric, 
discern the attempt that man once made to picture 
wild beasts that furnished him food and clothing, 
and observe at the dawn of history his efforts to de- 
lineate his fellowman, culminating in Assyrian, 
Chinese, Egyptian and Greek art. Observe that man 
did not drop the animals in art at all, but carried 
them along and mingled them in various ways with 
his pictures of the supernatural, as in the bird and 
beast-headed divinities on the Nile, Euphrates and 
the Ganges, as in the Gorgon, Sphinx, Chimaera, 
Centaur and bird-coadjutors of the gods of the 
Greeks and Etruscans ; and, still later, consider the 
famous animals in sculpture by Myron, the impres- 
sive statuettes in bronze by Barye. 

Finally we see landscape and townscape emerging 
along with the figure, until in centuries not so far 
away— in Italy, France and Holland, in China also 
and in Japan — certain artists began to specialize as 
painters of nature at large. So our latest times pro- 
duce landscapes that embody far more than a mere 
copy of Nature as it is; they approach music in 
their power to evoke moods of feeling — aesthetic 
trances, indescribable perhaps, but infinitely appeal- 
ing to finely constituted souls. 

Novelty is supplied by study of different and un- 
worked parts of Nature rather than by methods of 
rendering Nature; by turning to insufficiently ex- 
plored by-ways rather than technical processes. 
These, to be sure, are not to be despised or ignored, 
but they necessarily and rightfully leave the public 
cold, because the public should not be bothered with 



the workman's training; it is a matter concerning 
results. They talk, they argue, they gesticulate ; but 
meantime they do not paint pictures. Some console 
themselves by saying that artists after them will 
profit by their inventions — a pathetic plea, at which 
the generous-minded cannot fail to drop the obliga- 
tory tear. 

MARINE LIFE IN EARLY ART 

This exordium would indeed be sterile if it does 
not lead to something better than mere glimpses of 
the past in art, if it does not prepare the way for a 
suggestion by which lovers of art and nature, as 
well as artists themselves, may possibly profit. 

As we look about us we find that for its prey art 
has taken mankind and the animals round about man 
who form his food, his servants or his foes, also the 
towers and turrets and humble abodes of man, the 
home landscape, the primeval forest and the awful 
solitudes where man seems a petty intruder on the 
abodes of gods and demons, such as the Himalayas, 
the Sahara, the Grand Canon of the Colorado, the 
haunts of the ice giants "beyond the uttermost of 
the Hyperboreans." Yet there is a realm that Art ' 
has scarcely stirred with the outer feathers of her 
wing — the Ocean. 

Though we have made the ocean a broad path for 
pastime and commerce, though we have forced our 
djinns of steam and electricity to bear us not only 
over but under the dangerful sea, we have not) 
availed ourselves of the beauty that lurks disre- 
garded and misprized among its denizens. Along 
with landscape and shorescape, but later, rose ma- 
rine views ; and there at least we observe in modern 
times certain artists devoting themselves to painting 
the ocean itself for its inherent beauty. But the 
creatures that dwell in the deeps and shoals have 
only incidentally caught the attention of mankind 
as objects fitted to delight our aesthetic side. 

Here then is a part of the globe, far greater in 
size than the land, the home of the largest mammal 
this planet has ever produced, teeming with the 
most varied life, nourishing millions of men with 
its incredible stores — and yet in sooth a realm which 
has been almost ignored in the search for beauty! 

Even the Pelasgians and Phoenicians and Greeks, 
who for the most part were nothing if not islanders 
and seafarers, did but scant justice to the charms 
of sea-creatures in their sculpture and painting, 
though in justice to them we must admit that they 
did not fail to point the way for their spiritual 
descendants who were too dull to heed. 

For surely one must acknowledge : the oldest art 
of the ^Egean of which we have examples, call it 
Mykenian, call it Pelasgian, call it Cretan if you 
will, proves that the builders of Knossos and Phais- 
tos could recognize the beauty of marine growths, 
of coral, of shells, of fish, dolphins and the octopus, 
perhaps also of the seasnail that furnished the 
"Tyrian dye." All these are pictured on the ancient 
pottery of Crete. At a much later date — several thou- 
sand years later — we find the sea-serpent, represent- 
ing the perils of the deep, on a coin of Itanos in 
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eastern Crete. At this period the octopus appears 
on a silver piece struck at Eretria on the island of 
Euboia not far from Athens. Aigina, close by 
Athens, seems to have been the first to start coinage 
on the European side, and that in the seventh century 
when under the control of Pheidon of Argos. The 
oldest type displays a sea-tortoise, perhaps in honor 
of the sea-sprung Aphrodite who had a temple there. 
Other towns placed other creatures of the sea on 
their coins, like Messina in Sicily and Kyzikos far 
to the northeast near the Dardanelles and Etruria in 
mid-Italy; these show the little hippocamp or sea- 
horse like the one we find in New York waters. 

IF ELEPHANT, WHY NOT WHALE? 

Kyzikos in Mcesia, Agrigentum in Sicily and Kos 
off the coast of Karia put the crab on their coins, in 
connection with which we do well to remember that 
Cancer the Crab belongs in exalted spheres as an 
honorable duodecimal of the zodiac, whence it looks 
down upon us all. Even the succulent lobster occurs 
on old Greek coins. The fish, and particularly the 
tunny, is widespread about the JEgesm as an embel- 
lishment of coins, and it occurs even inland on the 
bronze pieces of Psophis, a town on a river in Arca- 
dia; while on the Black Sea at Olbia off the Crimea 
(founded by a colony from Miletos) coins have been 
discovered in the shape of fish, pointing to the likeli- 
hood that in still earlier times fish constituted a 
standard of value in those parts, just as in early 
Europe cows made a standard for exchange among 
landsmen. Few are they who have not seen and ad- 
mired the silver pieces from Syracuse with their 
playful dolphins springing about the head of some 
god or hero. And the nautilus, if it has not much 
hold on coinage, was greatly honored by the poets, so 
that Pope, who knew his classics, felt bold to say: 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale. 

Though the sails are poetic in license, the oars are 
there, and the fairy argosy is a thing of beauty ; for 
it is the "paper" boat in which Madame Argonauta 
cradles her brood. Even the scallop and the mussel 
did not escape these wide-awake islanders and fish- 
ers, any more than the cicada, the grasshopper and 
the bee — all was fish to their aesthetic net, to speak 
in Irish hyperbole — whether on land or in the air, 
whether in the foliage or the deep sea. Nor did they 
fail to note the beauty of the growths marine, as the 
very ancient vases found in Crete testify, not to 
speak of the later keramic paintings at Athens and on 
the JEge&n isles. 

But all this was incidental and without far-reach- 
ing results. Greeks put the Indian elephant on their 
coins, but not that bigger beast the whale. They 
made the Triton "wind his wreathed horn." They 
imitated that beautiful jellyfish the cestus veneris, 
sparkling with iridescent gleams and ever-rolling 
and unrolling itself as it swims ; they imitated it in 
the kestos poikilos himas, the embroidered and 
gemmed strap which Greek ladies of the Homeric 
age wore under the bosom as a breast support ; but 
the fashion disappeared, only surviving in statues 
of Aphrodite. As time went on the marvels of the 
sea interested art less and less. During the Renais- 
sance it remained for the dolphin and conch and the 
scallop to recall the beauty that lay unexplored below 



the busy keels that carved their way into the re- 
motest seas, discovering again Cathay, and finding 
for the first time the new world of the West. 

The Chinese and Japanese were more observant, 
though we are pleased to blame them for an arrested 
development and a conservatism that excludes all 
that is new. Their artists, however, were not afraid 
to reproduce the glorious colors of fishes and revel 
in the brilliant hues of coral and mother of pearl, fol- 
low with studious brush the lines of moving fish, 
and paint the likenesses of tortoise and toad, without 
imagining for a moment that such subjects were 
derogatory to artistic dignity so long as the outcome 
was beautiful. Like the ancients they imagined a 
realm beneath the sea and pictured its palaces and 
attendant ocean life, while in Europe such charming 
speculations had to retire to the humble abode of 
peasants where folklore survives in many countries 
to the present day. Ireland, Brittany, Finland re- 
tain these primitive tales of abodes of beauty under- 
neath the brine. 

BEAUTY THAT MODERNS IGNORE 

Strange, that such broad hints as the Mgeaxi art 
gave the world should have been lost to Latin and 
later art! It is for us to correct the shortcomings 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance because we 
know far more concerning the life within the ocean, 
and here and there, notably in New York, have 
capital arrangements for keeping marine creatures 
alive where they can be watched. The Aquarium in 
Battery Park, Manhattan, yields to none in Europe 
or the Americas for variety and quantity of con- 
tents. Where formerly the naturalist and nature- 
lover had only the fish markets and his own unaided 
efforts among fishermen to help him, the sculptor and 
painter now can find many fresh water and pelagic 
subjects at hand. 

At our seagates we have the smooth dogfish (mus- 
telus canis) a fellow of elegance clad in fine gray 
tones, alert and clever looking, who seems to ask to 
be sculptured and painted; and for a whimsy we 
have here its cousin the hammer-headed shark. The 
sea-cat also is a fish of beauty and so is the short- 
nosed sturgeon with its tail and fins edged in white, 
rows of white pearls studding smartly its side 
streaks. In fresh water lakes we have the arrowy 
pikes, pickerels and gars and the silvery white fish, 
and in Central Park lakes the loveliest little pearl- 
roach with red-tipped fins and tail. Off Sandy Hook 
not infrequently swims the big ruddy pompano and 
trim, smartly moving crevalle (caranx hippos) not 
much to boast of as to nose, but full of style and vim, 
exquisite in silver tones and beautiful in lines of 
body and tail. Along sandy bottoms crawls the sea- 
robin like a gorgeous moth, having moth-like legs in 
place of certain fins — a fish with a sly and knowing 
air if ever there was one ! It runs along and stops 
once and again to look round just as our American 
Robin does. Its big fins suggest a fish that might 
well fly through the air; 'tis indeed a quaint creature 
and deserves the attention of the artist. 

The pelagic shark which visits New York Bay at 
times has infinite beauty of moving lines when at 
play. And here we may recall how Winslow Homer, 
scorning the popular distaste for the shark, dared 
again and again to paint the singularly beautiful 
action of the man-eater in water-colors as well as oils 
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— note them in his "Gulf-Stream" at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum winding about the dismasted sailboat 
with its forlorn sailor. But he was a man indifferent 
to prejudices who painted what he thought beautiful, 
and the public be hanged! He loved the sea and 
could appreciate not only its bigness and solemn 
glory but the creatures within it and their beauty. 
Among the little creatures at our boat-house doors 
is the pipe-fish and the sea-horse, the latter conse- 
crate to art since the Greeks depicted earth-shaker 
Poseidon drawn by hippocamps on his wave-borne 
car. Then there are the wonders of line, of mass, of 
color in the sea-shells polished by the sand and surf, 
which draw to them the fresh and unprejudiced eyes 
of children at the beach. "Porcelain" is the outcome 
of a sea-shell ; the word comes from the Italian for 
"little porker," name of a certain shell which the 
first endeavorers who tried to compete with the Chi- 
nese strove to imitate in firmness and density and 
brilliant fracture — and all this by firing the amal- 
gam of rock and clay. Belleek ware is an attempt to 
repeat the firm golden glow of certain shells. 

This is the porcelain clay of humankind. 

says Dryden in one of his plays, long before soft- 
paste porcelain was made at Belleek on Loch Erne. 
The whelk, the seasnail and the scallop, the boat and 
butter and razor shells of our sandbanks have beauty 
of color and shape that might be utilized on larger, 
even on the largest scale, by those who can extract 
the lesson without slavish imitation. A jelly-fish 
often cast on our strands is a singularly beautiful 
creature, though 'tis well not to approach it in the 
water. This is the "Portuguese man o' war" of the 
sailors that rises to the surface during calms and 
floats merrily along in fairy fleets. These fleets, mind 
you, are loaded with torpedoes hanging by filaments 
below; woe to you if one touches you; there's no 
explosion, yet a mighty pain ensues ! 
So Drake sings of : 

. . . the jellied quarl that flings 
At once a thousand streamy stings. 

Even when dead and stingless this jelly-fish is still 
lovely in color, but when alive it is a marvel of 
changing hues. 



HAVE WE NOT AN AQUARIUM ? 

For more gorgeous fish, not jelly-fish, we must 
turn to dwellers in coral groves, the finny folk of 
the West Indies, and there we find the squirrel fish 
with its great black eyes and its suit of marbled 
red, veined with white, the spade fish with its gold- 
rimmed eyes that shift to and fro and its vertical 
zebra stripes, the rainbow parrot with circles of 
deep blue round mouth and eyes, the red hind with 
a disgusted grouchy look but a fine exterior, the 
Nassau grouper ever slowly changing its colors. On 
these fishes that are continually making "a sea 
change into something rich and rare" Mr. Town- 
send, the director of the New York Aquarium, has 
written an entertaining brochure called "Chameleons 
of the Sea" originally printed in The Century Maga- 
zine. A colored print shows the queen triggerfish 
in four different color-schemes, each one apparently 
depending on the will of the fish and representing a 
different mood, as of eagerness or indifference, or 



fear or distress. It can be had separately. printed at 
the Aquarium. 

It is in this splendidly equipped but already over- 
crowded museum, the New York AquWrjum, that 
artists can find abundant proof of the beauty lost to 
us because we cannot follow life in the water* and 
watch marine creatures at our leisure. We can study 
here the lithe stealthy undulations of the green 
moray, that wolf of the rocky ranges under sea, the 
curious wavy fringes of the hellbender, the color 
pulsations in the groupers, the golden-framed eyes 
of the spot snapper, the pale, exquisite hues of the 
blue striped grunt, the sheen of the silvery moon- 
fish with its long thin ventral fin and fine-cut tail, 
the parrot fish with a reddish or brown network over 
pale green body and bright green eyelids and lips, 
the rock beauty with the forepart of a pale gold and 
the rest of the body to the tail from behind the fins, 
black, the borders of the fins pale-red and the tail 
pale-gold. This last is holocanthus tricolor — red, 
black and gold. Then there's the butterfly fish from 
Bermuda, and the lovely little ladder-fish from the 
Amazon that makes one think of the luna moth. 

Some of these minim fish, shown by a special so- 
ciety once a year in the Natural History Museum, 
are worthy of the study of artists. They come from 
South America and Africa and India and offer the 
most enchanting patterns of color. 

BEAUTY IN THE BIGGEST AND SMALLEST 

There is beauty to be found in the great mammals 
of the ocean — the white whale, the narwhal, some 
of the seals, true dolphins and porpoises — and there 
is material for sculptor, painter and etcher in the 
great sea and lake fishes — the sail and sword-fishes, 
the tarpon, the "dolphin" so-called, that changes 
color as it dies, the great moonfish (despite its ec- 
centric profile) and beauty lurks in those whose very 
names suggest rapacity — ihe shark, the thresher, the 
dogfish, the pike. Would that the novelty-hunters 
among artists had spent some of their energy out- 
side the studio in an effort to introduce some of these 
magnificent creatures to the world of art lovers! 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes paints marine beauties by 
which mermaids are not meant — and the big game 
fish have been painted by Mr. Mielatz, it is 
true, and their fine forms and colors incidentally 
pointed out. They are not only delightful to contem- 
plate when alive, owing to their superb action and 
coruscating hues, but such details as their eyes iand 
separate scales are often remarkable for shape and 
color, as remarkable as the eyes and feathers of 
birds. " 

For elegance of form certain shells can scarcely 
be surpassed by flowers and funguses on land, for 
example the long fine spiral of the spindle shell 
(fusus longicauda of the Indian Ocean) or the caU 
car triumphans of Japan and [for color plus form] 
the Harp of David (harpa ventricosa) with its 
lengthwise ribs of a rich red, its cross bars of brown 
and white, its ground hue of lilac. The Indian Ocean 
has splendid shells in conus imperialis and murex 
inflatus. Australia has a singular seahorse that 
mimicks the waving fronds of seaweed ; it has ragged 
appendages that stream from its odd, norselike head 
and erect body ; it is called the leaf -wing (phyUop- 
terix eques). Still stranger is the winged seahorse 
of the Muses (pegasus chiropterus) a little creature 
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that spreads veritable wings, but not, like the flying 
fish, to beat therewith the air. 

The star fish and sea urchins of our waters pre- 
sent us with shapes and patterns by no means to 
be despised, but other waters are even more lavish of 
lowly animals of this type whose structure is exqui- 
site in composition and whose colors are often strik- 
ingly fine. Some are shaped like a cross, like a Y, like 
a shield, like a combination of five serpents, like a 
butterfly with outspread wings. The old questions 
force themselves on us — why are these colors and 
forms poured forth? who sees them? for whom this 
hidden beauty? have they been waiting myriads of 
years for us? and if not, are there other eyes than 
ours who do see and approve and enjoy them? Fabre 
in his lifelong devotion to the ways of insects kept 
running against such unanswered problems. Beauty 
in the depths of ocean and land is as insoluble a 
problem as that of the "instinct" which guides the 
creatures that cannot possibly think along our lines 
of reason. 

WONDERS OP COLOR AND FORM 

Marvels increase as we descend the scale of being 
in the ocean as on the land. Here are the sponges 
and six-ray corals, the sea-tangs and crinoids near 
the borders between animal and vegetable. What 
graceful stalks and fronds and lily shapes, what 
splendid domes of dazzling white, what picturesque 
branches of pink and red! And among the minute 
life in the sea, what an endless treasure of intricate 
yet stately shapes — hats and helmets and pierced- 
work tiaras, purse and box and halo — patterns that 
a hundred silversmiths might draw from without 
exhausting the models — basket and flower-holder, 



cup and bowl, leaf and spiral and umbrella, vase and 
platter; wall-decorations novel in pattern and line, 
novel in color combinations for tilework and screen 
— these in endless profusion are revealed to the 
seeker after beauty; yet are they things on a plane 
of existence not greatly if at all higher than that 
of the sensitive plant! 

Professor Ernst Haeckel has figured some of them 
in Kunst-formen der Natur (Leipzig 1899) and 
others will be found in the magazines of scientific 
societies. Their colors are not less marvelous than 
their patterns. One thinks of the designs that hoar- 
frost and snowflakes assume, of crystals, of constel- 
lations, of charted shapes in geometry. Forms there 
are: of sphere within sphere, like the ivory puzzle- 
balls of the Chinese — how the devil, one thinks, did 
they get the one openwork, filigree ball inside the 
other? Moving jellies of no small size belonging to 
the disklike Medusae are similar to a basket of 
flowers or rather an inverted basket formed of 
flowers, pink and red and blue and lilac. Others are 
golden, others green, others white — like congealed 
moonlight. Some suggest bells and are called cam- 
panaria; another, and a very voracious one, is like a 
Persian cap with fine red lines on a pink ground. 

Thus the visible and microscopic life of the sea 
presents an almost infinite variety of objects for man 
to choose from. Is it not a singular thing that 
artists do not avail themselves of the goods brought 
to their doors? It makes one think that the mere 
pursuit of technique has a withering effect on man's 
brain. By the time he learns to handle brush, chisel 
or burin he has lost his keen eyes for beauty — and 
contents himself thereafter with following the paths 
beaten into highways by those who went before. 

Charles de Kay 



THE ARTIST'S PRETEXT 

By Pai-Ta-Shun 



I would not paint a face 
Or rocks or streams or trees 

Mere semblances of things — 
But something more than these. 



I would not play a tune 
Upon the sheng or lute 

Which did not also sing 

Meanings that else were mute. 



The art is best which gives 
To the souPs range no bound; 

Something beside the form, 
Something beyond the sound. 



From "Chinese Lyrics" of Pai-Ta-Shun. 
New York: Scribner's. 
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THE AQUARTUM (OLD CASTLE GARDEN) AS IT IS 



See page 263 




THE AQUARTUM AS PROJECTED 



See page 963 



